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NEW DAY — Mama gets some pills for Maria from Father Gorden Fritz 
of the San Jose Mission. The Bolivian jungle has a new day. Now a 
Maryknoll Sister from the Riberalta hospital visits San Jose weekly. 





BIMIOP FORD 


“This is the path 


to true growth for China.” 


BY JOHN J. CONSIDINE 


NAVY GOB, a college boy 

from Washington, D. C., 

joined Maryknoll after his 

turn on the high seas, and 

in 1948 he wrote a letter to Bishop 

Ford in South China. He didn’t 

know the Bishop personally but ad- 

mired him from afar; in the few 

lines of greeting, he expressed cer- 

tain of the confidences that a young 

man will offer a veteran who has 

already passed a generation at mis- 
sionary pioneering. 

Much to his surprise, he received 
a carefully typed reply. 

“*You have the right slant on mis- 
sion life,” read one of Bishop Ford’s 
paragraphs, “when you suggest that 
it is hard mentally rather than 
physically, that in fact it parallels 
Navy life. At first glance the physi- 
cal seems hard, but we easily condi- 
tion ourselves to physical demands. 
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Like Navy life, the reliance on 
yourself for mental exercise de- 
mands a‘reserve to draw on. I pity 
the missioner in China or elsewhere 
(or anyone else anywhere, for that 
matter) who hasn’t ‘thought things 
out’ for himself or who depends on 
exterior excitement for distraction. 
‘**The vacant mind is not noticed 
in the U.S., where there is a con- 
tinual much-ado that permits a man 
to kid himself that he’s thinking. In 
China a man is conscious of the vac- 
uum and must fall back on his own 
observations. It is only then that we 
realize that life is an art, and that 
we’re not doing much about it!” 
The Bishop summed up his re- 
flections as follows: ‘‘My one con- 
clusion, after 30 years in China, is 
that locality means little in life; even 
solitary confinement, to a man who 
has learned how to think and pray, 
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The late Bishop Francis X. Ford 








JANUARY, 1953 
would pass profitably and pleas- 
antly.” 

Since the letter was written, the 
Reds have swarmed over China. In 
December 1950 Bishop Ford and all 
the inmates of his central compound 
in Kaying were made prisoners by a 
well-trained Communist interroga- 
tion team from North China, 
headed by a thoroughly dedicated 
scoundrel whom the younger priests 
among the captives nicknamed 
“The Peking Man.” 

From the first day, Bishop Ford 
was kept apart from the other 
priests. After his files were rifled 
and the team discovered that one 
of the Sisters in the cathedral con- 
vent, Sister Joan Marie, had typed 
most of the Bishop’s letters for him, 
she likewise was separated from the 
main group and held incommuni- 
cado. Then routine correspondence 
of the past 20 years — a few letters 
addressed to Chinese Government 
dignitaries of days gone by, a few 
others to American consular offi- 
cials in answer to inquiries on such 
matters as the seven-week captivity 
by bandits of Father Harry Bush — 
were taken from the episcopal ar- 
chives and emblazoned on the front 
pages of local Chinese dailies, as 
evidence that this American Ford 
was an archenemy of the Chinese 
people and a spy —in fact, the 
super-spy for all South China — in 
the employ of the American Gov- 
ernment. 

In April 1951 the several priests 
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confined in an upper floor of the 
cathedral rectory, and the com- 
munity of Sisters likewise confined 
in upper rooms in one of the build- 
ings, watched with horror as a 
company of 30 armed soldiers led 
off the Bishop, his hands bound 
behind his back. Sister Joan Marie, 
likewise bound, was also led away. 

The prisoners were marched 
down the main street of Kaying, 
while Chinese who had been their 
friends and fellow citizens for years, 
in this capital city, watched in si- 
lence. Inured though the majority 
were to harsh deeds by the con- 
querors, many watchers wept. 

Then began the long journey of 
210 miles from Kaying to the Red 
center for South China, Canton. 
Time and again the pair were taken 
from the bus, marched through 
village streets, and proclaimed to 
gathered crowds as malefactors 
bound for justice. Organized ruf- 
fians pelted them with filth, threw 
stones at them, and beat them with 
clubs. Outside their home territory, 
they were known only for what the 
Reds said they were; and they 
were alone, indeed, as men, women, 
and children heaped them with 
abuse. 

In the great political prison of 
Canton, Bishop Ford was cut off 
from all with whom he might com- 
municate. In his solitariness he 
was given the opportunity to 
spend weeks and months thinking 
by himself, and we can well believe 
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that, as he wrote to the young 
seminarian from the Navy, he knew 
how to pass the time “profitably 
and pleasantly.” Sister Joan Marie, 
clad in Chinese garments and bare- 
foot, was made 
to serve asa 
coolie woman, 
carrying water 
to meet prison 
needs. 

On a series of 
occasions, the 
Bishop and the 
Sister were led 


in for interrogation. As the months: 


passed, Sister noticed that the 
Bishop had become terribly ema- 
ciated. At the last such session, 
about February 1, 1952, she saw 
- that he could hardly walk. About 
this time she saw a Chinese prisoner 
on one occasion carrying the wilted 
frame of the Bishop over his shoul- 
ders “like a sack of potatoes.” 

Never, however, did the Red 
Officials let the physical condition 
of the Bishop move them to show 
him the slightest mercy. They 
heaped him with abuse, and sought 
unendingly to drag from him and 
from the Sister evidence that 
could be used to attack the Church 
and the homeland from which they 
had come. 

After February 1952, Sister was 
no longer called to joint sessions 
with ,the Bishop. On August 16, 
she was brought in and shown 
photographs of what purported to 
be Bishop Ford dying in a hospital 
bed, with a medical attendant by 
his side. His eyes were closed; his 
tongue extended from his mouth. 
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These, she was told, were records 
of the final days when, under due 
medical care, the Bishop passed 
away from natural causes. She was 
confronted with a death certificate, 
which stated 
that the end 
came on Febru- 
ary 21, 1952. 
She was then 
forced to sign a 
document stat- 
ing that she 
testified to the 
regularity of 
this death. To her jailers, there was 
no incongruity in the fact that his 
passing was communicated to her 
six months after its occurrence. 

Sister Joan Marie herself was 
hospitalized shortly after this. But 
on September ist, she passed 
through the Red barrier to the 
Hong Kong authorities. Only then 
did the outside world learn the 
story of Bishop Ford’s fate. 

The editorial on the Bishop in 
The New York Times of September 
5, expresses the moral indignation 
of the American people at the word 
of his death. “Of all the insane 
manifestations of Communist bar- 
barism, the abuse of the mission- 
aries to China stands near the top 
of the list,” the paper says. “Taken 
as a group, the China mission- 
aries have been distinguished by a 
selfless devotion that is almost with- 
out parallel... They have repre- 
sented their homelands in a spirit- 
ual ministry that has been a constant 
and living denial of the evil things 
that evil men have always said 
about the stranger. It must be this 
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M@ AS WE ROUNDED the last turn in 
the mountains, I could see the vil- 
lage of Todos Santos (All Saints) 
spread out in the long valley below. 
Huts lined the sides of the river. 
Beyond, on an eleyation, the grassy 
ruins of ancient Mayan pyramids. 
There a large group of Indian men 
and boys were waiting to welcome 
the Padre, with drums and flutes. 
The old men, with silver-headed 
staves, came forward to ask a bless- 
ing, and to give me two nosegays of 
geraniums bound in corn husks. 
Three years ago, when I was new 
to Guatemala, I saved the flowers 
until they withered, then threw 
them out. Finally, Tomas Mendoza, 
my Indian catechist, told me that 
there was a silver coin hidden in 
each nosegay. 

As we reached the village the 
bells were ringing and all the In- 
dians were out in the streets. I 
dismounted at the convento — which 
is what the priest’s room is called 
here — and had to pat each Indian 
child on the head. My room was 
well swept, the walls were white- 
washed, and the floor covered with 
pine needles to keep out the fleas. 

It began to rain while I ate. I 
took a spell of quiet, to finish my 
prayers. After that the Indians lined 
up on the porch, waiting for me to 
baptize their babies. There are so 
many baptisms that I do some each 
day. Since I have 28 other villages 
to cover, I can make this trip only 
about five times a year. 

Late in the afternoon ' did twenty 
more baptisms in the font at the 
rear of the church, which was built 
in the 16th century. The front doors 
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were open, and outside in the cold 
a marimba tinkled while a man- 
powered merry-go-round whirled in 
the rain. There were many riders, 
but most of the Indians stood stol- 
idly in the mud, watching — either 
because they did not want to spend 
a penny, or because they were 
afraid of the strange contraption. 

Darkness came at 5:30 while I 
was signing up three couples for 
weddings. Then I started to hear 
confessions. The only light in the 
huge, drafty church came from can- 
dles burning on the floor in front of 
the old, carved statues. 

The room where I ate supper was 
cold and damp. The candle flame 
wavered until we bolted the shut- 
ters. We started a fire. Rain pattered 
on the roof, and outside tiny flames 
sputtered under the sheds of the 
market place, where strangers would 
spend a cold night, rolled in their 
thin blankets, beside the fires. The 
sacristan and I knelt in front of 
our little blaze and said the rosary. 
Then I said good night to the 
sacristan and untied my bedroll. 

The next sound I heard was a 
rooster crowing lustily. Sunshine 
was streaming into the room 
through a knothole in the shutter. 
It was just the sort of day that 
would have started Saint Francis 
singing a hymn to the sun. Bells 
began to ring joyfully as I hurried 
out to ask for a pan of hot water 
to shave. I went to waken the sacris- 
tan — who will surely sleep through 
Judgment Day if I am not there to 
get him up. 

The Indians were waiting to say 
“Good Morning.” I had to pat each 
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one on the head and assure them I 
had slept like a rock. The man who 
brought the water watched me 
shave. He asked me if I didn’t want 
a cup of coffee before Mass a 

After the wed- . 
dings I started 
Mass. In these 
isolated pueblos, 
where a resident 
priest is an un- 7% 
known luxury, & 
the Indianshave § 
some strange | 
customs. Several “ ' 
men walked about, incensing the 
altar during Mass. At the Sanctus, 
an orchestra of flutes and drums 
started to play. At the Consecra- 
tion, instead of the holy hush that 
we are accustomed: to, the Indians 
made a thundering uproar: the 
noisy orchestra was abetted by a 
group outside, firing off skyrockets. 
The Indians seemed to want to let 
the whole world know that God 
had come down once more to be 
with His people. 

During Mass I was distracted by 
the way the Indians had decorated 
the altar. There were flowers, can- 
dles stuck in bottles, offerings of the 
best ears of corn, and big, knobby 
potatoes that rolled around con- 
siderably. 

My sermon for the fiesta was on 
the Poor Man of Assisi, about his 
love for the poor and his kindness 
to animals. I could feel a quicken- 
ing of interest as I spoke of his 
friendship with a wolf. These In- 
dians have a fear of wolves. 

After Mass we ate breakfast, and 
then the marimba started to play 
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out on the porch. I had some small 
catechisms, and an Indian woman 
asked how much they cost. When I 
told her, she took a penny out of her 
mouth and bought one. She told me 
that prices in 
the market were 
high. Brown 
sugar was sell- 
= ing at 18 cents 
» a pound; palm- 
leaf rain capes 
were 60 cents — 
double the price 
of last Fall. 
At 11:00 1 did a large group of 
baptisms, and then we had a pro- 
cession in honor of Saint Francis. 
The Indians assigned four men to 
carry a canopy over the Padre. I 
told them that a canopy was just 
for the times when the Padre was 
carrying the Blessed Sacrament, but 
they insisted. To the tune of a port- 
able marimba, two drums, some 
flutes, and a homemade violin, we 
marched reverently around to the 
four little chapels set up in the 
churchyard. At each stop we recited 
prayers, and they fired off rockets. 
When we got back to the church, 
an elaborate ceremony for the King 
of the Dead was in progress in the 
middle of the floor. This is an old 
Mayan custom — they make a ring 
of rocks and place within the ring 
their sacrifices: lighted candles, mel- 
ons, flowers, oranges, gourds of 
coffee, and cigarettes. As you can 
imagine, quite a mess is made. 
Getting rid of such customs will 
take long and patient work. We 
have to win them away slowly, and 
without making enemies who would 
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perhaps be lost to the Church for 
the next three generations. 

There are in Todos Santos about 
thirty medicine men, who carry on 
the pagan rites for the non-Catholics 
and the weak Catholics. These medi- 
cine men are not bad. Some of them 
are good friends of mine. Because 
the Indians have a natural religious 
sense and feel the need of regular 
religious services in the pueblo, it is 
only natural that they turn to the 
medicine men to lead them. If there 
is any blame it is on us priests for 
being so few. 

In the market place I was fas- 
cinated to watch a woman eating a 
banana without peeling it. She bit 
off one end and squeezed out the 
fruit as if it were toothpaste. The 
Indian women are fond of jewelry; 
they prize heavy necklaces of glass 
beads and old silver coins. I saw 
one Indian woman who was wear- 
ing a string of sleighbells around her 
neck. Others wear three brass rings 
on each finger, including the thumb. 


INDY ANN CLIMBS A MOUNTAIN 
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The morning after the festa closed 
I was up at 5:00. After Mass I sent 
two Indians out to the corral to 


. catch the horses. It was clouding up 


and I wanted to get to the top of the 
mountain before the rains came. 
By 11:00 we had coaxed our horses 
to the top. An Indian had gone 
ahead and had a fire going; coffee 
and tortillas were warming over the 
coals. 

After a short wait a group of In- 
dians from Chancol came in with 
fresh horses to take me to their vil- 
lage. I said good-by to the Indians 
from Todos Santos. There is a soft 
spot in my heart for them; they are 
as good as gold and will do any- 
thing for the Padre. 

What a wonderful Catholic com- 
munity Todos Santos would become 
if the people could have a resident 
priest! This situation is typical of 
many of the pueblos of Guatemala, 
where there are only about 150 
priests to care for over three million 
people. 


BY PAULI 









































By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


For the third time in thirty-five years, 
the Vicar of Christ has issued a mis- 
sionary encyclical (Evangelit Prae- 
cones). The largest single section is 
devoted, significantly, to lay co- 
operation. The lesson of history and 
of contemporary evangelization is 
that the laity must help, if missions 
are to succeed. 

Comment on the economic sphere 
occurs for the first time in such a 
letter. The Holy Father clearly 
encourages the establishment of 
social-welfare associations. 

“Tt will prove helpful if they (the 
bishops) whenever possible, gather 
around themselves qualified Catho- 
lic laymen of outstanding character 
and practical ability, who can take 
up and advance these works.” 

Missioners can help to improve 
the lot of underprivileged people. 
Such activities, however, are beset 
with difficulties for clerics, particu- 
larly if they are foreigners. That is 
why the Holy Father says that edu- 
cated laymen must be called to 
help; it is their sphere. . 


The second great point of this im- 
portant missionary encyclical is the 
difficult one of adaptation. Mis- 
sionary societies and individual mis- 
sioners have hedged too long on this 
vital matter. The Holy Father faces 
it squarely and lays down the prin- 
ciples of solution. 

The Gospel is never to be brought 
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to any people in a way to destroy 
native culture. Christianity must be 
grafted on to what is best in the life 
of the people. This means — and 
herein lies the crux of the solution 
— that missioners must throw off 
all that is superfluous in their own 
culture. Likewise, they must take to 
themselves as much as possible of 
the new culture, so they can “be- 
come all things” to their people. 

The same principles apply to the 
native religions. It doesn’t mean 
that they are completely false 
because they give way to Christian- 
ity. The Church does not destroy 
those religions completely: she gives 
the truths they hold their proper 
and true setting; she perfects the 
religious attitude they engendered 
in their followers. 


The encyclical betrays a note of 
urgency. At the present moment the 
cultural situation in the world is 
fluid. The impact of Western civi- 
lization on other cultures has been 
strong. Traditional ways of life are 
changing. Religion and daily life 
are both affected. 

Our Holy Father begs for “‘an 
enormous effort and innumerable 
laborers.” It is the opportunity of 
centuries. Catholicism can enter into 
the new cultures now being formed. 


t 








FREEDOM FLAME. Youth of Jasper, Indiana, built this monument to 
freedom. Its flame will burn day and night. Maryknoll’s Father Robert 
W. Greene (see page 52) meaningfully lighted the Freedom Lamp. 









































Land of the Sleepless 


In the Korean night, cold and 


hungry children can only cry. | 


BY JOSEPH W. CONNORS 


@ FORTUNATELY, during the chilly 
fall and frigid winter days, we had 
warm clothing to dispense. Hun- 
dreds of Koreans were made com- 
fortable and happy. There were 
hundreds more, however, whom we 
could not possibly help with our 
limited supplies. There were great 
suffering and little sleep in many a 
makeshift shack, which gave feeble 


| protection against the stiff winds | 
- .that blew in from Pusan’s harbor. 


Recently, a woman who lives in 
a tent housing fifteen families said 
she found it hard to sleep because 
of the crying children, who were so 
cold that they could hot sleep. I 
sent out to them all the blankets I 
had. 

It has been most consoling to help 
in this relief work that is made pos- 
sible by a host of kind-hearted 
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friends in the U.S.A. Ninety-four | 


bales of clothing were sent by the 


students at our various seminaries , 
in the States. Forty-six bales came | 


from Our Lady of Sorrows Parish 
in East Orange, N. J.; and over a 


hundred more from various sources, | 
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mostly from people I never knew | 
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and 


cry. 
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before. G.I.’s at nearby Army posts, 
under the inspiration of their chap- 
lains, turned over $300. Old friends 
and new friends in the States helped 
to swell the fund that enabled me 
to buy rice for many destitute fami- 
lies. 

War has created a host of evils 
in Korea. On all sides I see homes 
broken by the mad scramble to 
escape from the enemy; undernour- 
ished people; maimed soldiers of 
the Korean Army; parents striving 
frantically to keep their children 
alive. Jobs are scarce, prices are 
soaring, wages are inadequate, and 
there is much thieving as a result. 
Eighty cents out of every Korean 
budget dollar goes for military pur- 
poses; and as a result, Government 
officials, postmen, and _ policemen 
are badly underpaid. 

To heap up the general misery, 
frequent fires sweep away hundreds 
of shacks where refugees live. This 
is not hard to explain. Charcoal 
braziers are used to cook the food; 
sparks fly, and winds do the rest. 
There have been nine disastrous 
fires in as many months. On the 
third of November, two terrific 
blasts shook our house and brought 
us all out quickly into the cold night 
air. Two miles away an arsenal had 
blown up. Later I learned that the 
blast had killed many people and 
had destroyed 200 homes. Recently 
a Catholic orphanage, housing over 
100 children, burned to the ground, 
but without a loss of life. The 
fire was caused by faulty wiring. I 
understand the G.I.’s are going to 
pay for the rebuilding. 

And yet in bulging Pusan, a city 


of confusion and wretchedness, 
there are bright spots too. About 
2,000 poor patients are treated each 
day at the Maryknoll Sisters’ Dis- 
pensary. Most of the patients are 
refugees who would otherwise get 
no professional care. Sometimes as 
many as 100 dying infants or adults 
are baptized each month. Sister 
Agnus Therese, a doctor, drives her 
jeep over bumpy roads to visit those 
who are too ill to come to the dis- 
pensary. The Koreans call her the 
“‘Angel of Mercy.” The Sisters con- 
duct a separate clinic for children’s 
diseases, and they provide milk for 
undernourished infants. 

On Ko Je Do Island, four hours 
from the mainland, two Maryknoll 
priests and a Franciscan Father act 
as chaplains among the prisoners of 
war. Fathers Pardy and Petipren 
have 3,500 prisoners under instruc- 
tion for baptism. The Franciscan 
Father lectures each day to Chinese 
prisoners. Hundreds of them have 
tattooed on their arms the Chinese 
characters for this statement: “We 
want freedom, not communism.” 

Here in the middle of Pusan, our 
congregation is growing. Over 500 
attend our two Sunday Masses. 

The good skipper of a freighter 
in the harbor sent word that he had 
three tons of flour and foodstuffs 
(some of it in damaged boxes) for 
our relief work. I cut six seconds 
off the world’s record for the mile 
run in my haste to get down to the 
dock to take advantage of this won- 
derful opportunity. The skipper, 
not a Catholic, was formerly a stu- 
dent at Saint Mary’s College in Cali- 
fornia. 
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There’s more than one way 
to see Father’s goldfish! 








A refugee from Red tyranny stands before the patchwork lean-to he calls home. 


M@ HONG KONG is a very crowded 
little island sitting on the door- 
step of China. Because the British 
flag flies over it, long lines of 


refugees from the tyranny of the 
Red mainland enter the colony (Ok THE 
daily in search of freedom. Facili- 


ties on the island are badly taxed, 
and makeshift slums have sprung 
up on every side. The Church is 
doing what it can to relieve the 
hunger and misery of the homeless, 


but the problem is tremendous. COLOR PHOTOS BY PAUL J. DUCHESNE 
15 
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@ YOUNG AND OLD are numbered 
among the refugees. Most of them 
arrive with no money and pitifully 
few belongings. Many. of them are 
worn out from long treks and are 
in need of medical attention. The 
who find work are able to support 
dependents, but the majority must 
be helped by relief workers. 

The old man (opposite) lighting 
his water pipe, finds odd jobs of 
coolie work to do. The youngsters 
(above) are more fortunate. Their 
father is regularly employed and 
can afford to provide decent food 
for his family. In contrast to them, 
unestimated thousands live in, or 
close to, a state of starvation. 





. This young girl arrived in the i “ ‘¢ 
colony with her most valuable Pr, 
possession: a caged puppy dog. ' . 
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‘‘Father doesn’t wear rose-colored specs!” Father William Eggleston, of Danvers, 
Mass., himself expelled from China, tries his glasses on a young Chinese friend. 


™@ MANY OF THOSE who are now 
aiding Hong Kong’s refugees, are 
refugees themselves. A number of 
Maryknollers — priests and Sisters 
exiled from the mainland by the 
Reds — are working in the nine- 
teen refugee camps, which contain 
over a million people. More than 
300,000 of them live in crude, 
makeshift shacks of tin and paper. 
Another 200,000 live in quarters 
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that find ten or more persons occu- 
pying six-foot-square rooms. Fi- 
nally, unnumbered thousands (in- 
cluding entire families) sleep in 
alleys, doorways, and even on roofs. 

““These refugees are good people,” 
says Father Howard D. Trube, 
exiled Maryknoller who works 
among them. “They are useful 
citizens, who desire only the oppor- 
tunity to earn an honest livelihood.” 








I N 1953 YOU can provide an sili 


needed for a Maryknoll chapel overseas 
or for sick calls 


10. Main Altar missal 
Il. Side Altar missal 
12. Censer and boat 
13. Alb 


15. Set of vestments ; 
16. Sick call, Eucharist pyx 
+ 17. Sick call, oil stocks 
18. Communion paten 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., New York 


I enclose $_______ to provide Number. 
above, for a Maryknoll chapel overseas. 


My Name 
My Address 
ig City 


“ 





Men who made the early years 


BY JAMES M. GILLIS 


“Ohe veteran Paulist, Father James M. 


Gillis, was a student at Brighton Semi- 
nary, Boston, when Maryknoll’s co- 
Sounder, Bishop Fames Anthony Walsh, 
was Boston Director of the Propagation 
of the Faith. Father Elliott, who was 
much Father Gillis’ senior in his com- 
munity, was Bishop Walsh’s inspiration 
in the early days. Father Gillis for a 
long generation. made his pen work to 
render service to the infant Maryknoll 
society that he was so happy to see born. 


@ AT A COMMUNION BREAKFAST of 
the Catholic Actors’ Guild, years 
ago, Will Rogers “laid them in the 
aisles”’ with his sly, hesitant, and as 
it were bashful wit for a half hour. 
After him Irvin Cobb arose to 
speak. I wondered what Cobb 
would do — try to outdo Rogers or 
avoid the risk of comparison with 
him. With excellent judgment Irvin 
Cobb launched forth upon a speech 
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in which there was not so much as a 
bid for a smile —a eulogy of the 
Catholic Church. j 

When Bishop Lane suggested that 
I jot down a few reminiscences of 
Father James Anthony Walsh, I 
promised to do so. But it soon 
dawned upon me that the good 
bishop himself had done that sort of 
thing time and again far better than ° 
I could do it. Not being rash enough 
to vie with His Excellency, I shall 
venture instead simply a bit of com- 
mentary upon the relationship of 
Father Walsh with some of the good 
holy men whom it was also my good 
fortune to know. 

First, there was Father Walter 
Elliott my novice-master, “‘guide, 
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FR. GILLIS FR. PRICE 


philosopher and friend,” ideal of 
what a man and a priest should be. 
In my first year at Brighton Semi- 
nary, twelve years after Father 
Walsh had entered, Father Elliott, 
at the invitation of Abbe Hogan 
(another of the “giants” of those 
days) gave us a talk on the mis- 
sionary spirit. It was electrifying. 


Indeed, in the strict sense of the. 


word it was stunning. Some forty or 
fifty of us who had come down to the 
main building from the Philosophy 
House walked back in utter silence 
not commanded by the rule. At the 
end of the walk one fellow, a kind of 
harum scarum chap, exploded, “I 
could go around in that man’s vest 
pocket for the rest of my life.”’ 
Father Walsh’s speeches had no 
such startling effect. But his spirit 
and that of Father Elliott were 
identical, and the impact of what 
he said, what he did, and what he 
was, equalled that of Elliott. In fact 
both of them so fascinated the 
imagination of young fellows and so 
stirred them to self-sacrifice that it 
might not be extravagant to com- 
pare both Father Walsh and Father 
Elliott in that matter to St. Bernard. 
In another matter they were alike. 
Their zeal, though intense, was 
comprehensive, indeed universal. 
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BP. WALSH FR. ELLIOTT 


Either of these modern apostles or 
both, might have taken for a motto, 
Verbum Dei non est alligatum: the 
preaching of the Word of God is not 
to be limited to this country or to 
any other. St. Paul also said, “there 
is no distinction between Jew and 
Gentile.” Father Walsh and Father 


Elliott would allow no distinction | 


between the “‘fold”’ and the “‘field,”’ 
between ‘‘our own’’ and ‘“‘the 
others.” To them the gens electa was 
the human race. It was Father 
Elliott’s vocation to “‘convert Amer- 
ica” (he never balked at the mag- 
nitude of that task) but he was as 
keen for Asia and Africa as for 
America. Father Walsh’s immediate 
interest was the “Field Afar’”’ but he 
had the perspicacity to see that the 
conversion of China or Japan or 
Korea would go along pari passu 
with an increase of faith and zeal in 
the United States. 
Father Hecker (who was in turn 
Father Elliott’s ideal) used to say, 
“IT would help Catholics with my 
left hand, but non-Catholics with 
my right.” Father Elliott kept one 
eye on the foreign missions and the 
other on the missions (the non- 
Catholic missions by preference) 
here at home. Father Walsh, as he 
often told me, was scarcely less 
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interested in Paulist work than in 
that of Maryknoll. Thanks to those 
two far-sighted apostles, the clergy 
and the laity in America came to 
a the wisdom of the “both- 


* policy rather ssi the eer 


of the “‘either- mms 
or. 2° ES fs 
Another of @ 
Father Elliott’s 4M 
friends was (ile 
Father Price. & 
The “Tar-Heel @& 
Apostle” used 
to stop at our 
novitiate in Washington. There I 
first met him in my capacity as 
custodian (that is to say sweeper 
and duster and general cleaner- 
upper of the guest room). But no 
one could take care of Father Price 
or wait upon him. He took care of 
himself, even to the point of mend- 
ing his own shoes. All I had to do 
was to provide the hammer and the 
nails. Our own Father Elliott, to 
tell the truth, was quite as rigorous 
as Father Price in the practice of 
evangelical poverty. For example, 
he traveled across the country for 
35. years without once indulging 
himself in the luxury of a sleeping or 
a dining car. A sandwich wrapped 
in a red bandana handkerchief was 
his food. As for sleep, he took it 
sitting up in a day coach. Boarding 
a train on the old B. and O. at 
Harpers Ferry, three or four hours 
late on the way to Washington, I 
came upon Elliott who had sat up 
all the way from Cincinnati or St. 
Louis. “All worn out?” I asked. 
“Fresh as a daisy” said Elliott, then 
in his sixties. 
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When Father Walsh, after taking 
over the Boston Office of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, 
had promptly sent Boston to the top 
of the list of all the branches either 


in saci or in Europe in the 


matter of finan- 
cial help to the 
missions, Father 
Elliott wrote 
him a fervent 
“Thanks be to 
God,” and pre- 
dicted that the 
zeal and the 


genius for organization of the future 


founder of Maryknoll (though of 
course Father Elliott could not have 
known specifically in 1904 what 
was not to happen until 1911) would 
“place the Church in America 
where She ought to be — in the 
forefront of all Catholic missionary 
enterprises among the heathen.” 

It required faith to see that fact 
fifty years ago. Even today the 
peoples from whom come the great 
majority of foreign missionaries, the 
French, the Germans, the Holland- 
ers and others, think us Americans 
too materialistic, too fond of “the 
good things of life,” too much 
accustomed to what in Europe and 
still more in Asia would be con- 
sidered luxuries, to make good mis- 
sionaries or even to feel the first 
impulse that would lead to a mis- 
sionary vocation. Nowadays, thanks 
largely to Maryknoll, we know bet- 
ter. But in 1904 only such prophets 
as Father Walsh and Father Elliott 
were able to see that the more dif- 
ficult the missionary task, the more 
eager are Americans to attempt it. 
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I find a parallel in the preference 
of our young fellows for the marines 
or the air force rather than for 
other branches of military service. 
The word goes around amongst our 
collegians that the training of a 
marine is tough and that some of 
the drill sergeants are so savage that 
they seem to have a sadistic strain 
in their make-up. But the American 
boy is not frightened off. He signs 
up and he likes it. He may have 
been “spoiled”? at home. But he 
waxes enthusiastic over the severity 
—one might almost say brutality 
—of the training. So in the air 
force. The danger is obvious, but 
the boys are not to be frightened 
off. Rather the contrary. 
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In the service of God the same 
tendency is manifest as in the serv- 
ice of our country. The more exact- 
ing the training, the greater the 
number and quality of vocations. 
This has become a commonplace of 
knowledge in these days, but it was 
not suspected at the. turn of the 
century, except by men like Father 
Walsh. Hundreds of times in private 
and in public I have declared that 
he is my idea of a saint —a saint 
with different exterior characteris- 
tics from those of his co-founder 
Father Price, but a saint none the 
less. 

He brought to pass what he had 
forseen and predicted. It is a bless- 
ing to have known him. 


THE BOYISH PRIEST WHO WAS BEHEADED___ 


M@ BISHOP JAMES A. WALSH won Mary- 
knoll’s early vocations with the help of 
Blessed Theophane Venard, a lovable 
French priest, with a boyish face, who 
during the long years of fierce persecu- 





tion in Vietnam wrote beautiful letters 
to his sister Melanie. 

Finally this young priest was cap- 
tured and condemned to death. By the 
time we arrive at this point, we agonize 
at the thought, almost as keenly as if 
the executioner’s sword were to pierce 
our own neck. 

Yet with exquisite delicacy, Blessed 
Theophane makes light of it. “‘A slight 
stroke of the sabre,” he wrote, “will 
separate my head from my body, like 
the spring flower which the Master 
picks in His garden.” 

A Modern Martyr, Bishop Walsh’s 
favorite literary production, is now out 
in a new low-price edition so that it 
can be scattered widely among the 
young. Board is $1.50 a copy; paper 
is 60c; ten copies for $5. The Mary- 
knoll Bookshelf can supply you. 
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DOGS! 


If that fool dog can learn 


three languages, so can we. 
BY RICHARD S. McMONIGAL 


@ THE HIsTORY of Maryknoll con- 
tains amusing stories about canine 
characters that belonged to Mary- 
knollers at one time or another. One 
of the most notorious was the Eng- 
lish bulldog that a Maryknoller in 
Manchuria had in the happier days 
of that benighted country. This 
English bull was the homeliest of 
animals. With massive head, slob- 
bering mouth, short bowlegs, he was 
an awesome sight. 
To further complicate matters, he 
-was an English bull, owned by a 
native of Ireland. He was not famil- 
iar with the age-old struggle between 
these two countries, so he had a 
fanatical devotion to his Irish master 
but a cordial hatred for everyone 
else, clerical or lay. His deep-seated 
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distrust of humans was repaid by 
them in kind. No one liked him; 
many feared him. One day in a 
moment of pixyness, a Maryknoller 
tagged him with the name, Lotus 
Blossom. It was so incongruous that 
thereafter, when Maryknollers 
called him by that exotic name, they 
laughed at him. The bulldog could 
stand anything but laughter. He 
realized that when they could laugh 
at him they no longer feared him. 
When he became an object of laugh- 
ter, his pugnaciousness disappeared, 
his spirit broke, and he went into a 
gradual decline. 

Also in Manchuria there was a 
big police dog, who loved everyone. 
Because he lived in the center house, 
he formed new attachments every 
week, with the arrival of different 
missioners. His big weakness was 
round pieces of hard candy. Mis- 
sioners used to amuse themselves by 
rolling these round balls of candy 
down the smooth floor of the long 
porch. The dog chased madly after 
them. At the end of the porch, he 
realized too late that he was going 
too fast and could not stop. On 
would go the brakes with a scrabble 
of paws, and he would slide home 
like any big leaguer. But he always 
came back for more. 

In South America, a dog is both 
a friend in times of loneliness and 
a protector in the darkness of night. 
The first impression I got of South 
America was that the whole con- 
tinent is filled with babies and dogs, 
in equal proportions. About three 
times a day a rustle goes over the 
land. Almost as if by a prearranged 
signal, every dog in South America 
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starts barking and every baby starts 
crying. One gigantic wave of sound 
rolls northward, bouncing and echo- 
ing off the mountains, bending 
trees before it; crosses the Panama 
Canal; and dissipates itself on the 
plains of Texas. 

Everyone has a dog in South 
America, and the Cochabamba 
language school is no exception. Its 
friend and guardian is a retriever, 
golden-red in color, prosaically 
named Rusty. He’s a beautiful dog, 
lean and hard, with a nicely shaped 
head and sympathetic brown eyes. 

Rusty is as friendly as a drunk on 
a train and loves everyone. That is, 
almost everyone. One thing Rusty 
has never acquired despite his long 
association with Maryknollers is an 
apostolic love of all men. Rusty is a 
fanatic in his devotion to Yankees, 
but he hates Indians. Some deep- 
seated rancor from an act of cruelty 
in the past lingers on. For Rusty 
there is always an open season on 
Indians. However, there is no dan- 
ger, because underneath that loud 
bark and gruff exterior, there lurks 
a big bag of mush. One sharp word 
— and Rusty is reduced to a quiver- 
ing blob of animal life. The Indians 
were quick to learn this. 

Rusty spends the whole night and 
a good part of the day guarding the 
gate. This leads to some confusion, 
because Esteban, the Indian gar- 
dener, is the official porter. After 
several noisy disagreements, he and 
Rusty solved their problem by stu- 
diously ignoring each other. 

When we new priests arrived from 
theStates, Rusty adopted us immedi- 
ately; he sensed that we were young 
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and foolish and needed protection. 
Rusty walks to the chapel with us 
every morning, and patiently waits 
outside until we finish Mass. When 
I go out to say Office, he walks up 
and down behind me, making the 
turns in time to keep from getting 
stepped on. If he is in a playful 
mood, he picks up a stick and 
prances ahead, neck arched and tail 
wagging, trying to make like a cir- 
cus elephant that is carrying the 
star of the show. 

Rusty’s manners are impeccable. 
He never enters the dining room 
until he hears the chairs scrape at 
the end of the meal. Then he bounds 
in and waits, silently drooling until 
we finish the prayer. When the out- 
side door is opened, he gallops out 
and stands there patiently waiting 
for a tidbit. Even then he does not 
forget his manners. A piece of food 
can be held in front of his nose but 
he will not take it until he gets the 
signal, “Okay, Rusty.” Then he 
takes it delicately. 

Rusty hates water in any form. 
When he was a pup, someone threw 
him into the pool that the mountain 
stream makes on the property, and 
ever since he has despised water. 
When the priests go swimming, 
Rusty goes berserk and races madly 
along the shore, trying to protect his 
friends from their foolishness. 


MEN WHO HIDE FOR CHRIST. 


Rusty has delusions of grandeur. 
When he is safely behind the closed 
gate, he challenges every Indian 
and every dog that walks the road. 
Sometimes, much to his chagrin, a 
huge mastiff comes bounding in 
through the unlocked gate. There 
is a little flurry of activity, and then 
Rusty retreats to the shelter of a 
cassock. He goes around with a 
chastened and surprised look, until 
a word of encouragement restores 
his self-esteem. 

Rusty’s greatest virtue is that he 
is a tri-lingual dog. As a result, he 
is very frustrating to the language 
students. The cook speaks to him in 
Spanish, the gardener in Quechua, 
we in English; Rusty undersfands 
all with equal facility. As we struggle 
with verb forms and noun endings, 
not understanding and not being 
understood, Rusty gets everything 
in three languages. 

Thus Rusty goes on, leading his 
sheltered life, useless as a watchdog, 
cowardly by nature, loyal and lov- 
ing as a friend. He gives us many 
laughs every day; and more than 
that he is a constant challenge to us. 
In those times when it seems that 
we shall never learn Spanish, we 
look at Rusty and take on new hope. 
“If that fool dog can learn three 
languages, so can we,”” we mumble 
resolutely. 





Blessed Theophane Venard, finally beheaded in Vietnam, hid from his persecu- 
tors for months. He wrote: “We are like stunted plants in a dark cellar. Some- 
times I put my head to the door of our hide-out to get a breath of better air. One 
of my confreres has not seen the sun for eighteen months.” — A Modern Martyr 








Cortland’s Father Thomas Kiernan, pastor of St. Joseph’s, Hilo, largest parish on 
the ‘‘Big Island,”’ lives his proudest hour when his high school youngsters graduate. 


Things are Popping in Kona 


The poi eaters are no match 


for a-Minnesota Maryknoller. 


BY FIDELIS C.\GOODMAN 


@ acona from the Friendly Islands! 
As I sit here in the back yard, bask- 
ing in the bright January sun I 
think of you all back there in the 
cold and snow — and wish we had 
a few weeks of winter over here. 

I can watch the sun get red, set 
the low clouds aglow for miles, and 
sink down behind the farthermost 


billow. Views out here in Kona are 
majestic and breath-taking. There 
are beautiful beaches, towering 
royal coconut palms, highways 
lined with large, sweet-smelling gin- 
ger flowers. There are mountains — 
real ones, as high as 13,000 feet, and 
snow-capped beginning next month. 
Kona has acres and miles of lava, 
barren expanses except for the 
weird, flowering chia trees. Kona 
also has cactus jungles, so thick in 
places that it takes an hour’s hack- 
ing with a knife to travel 100 yards. 

I am stationed with Father John 
Coulehan. He uses every possible 
way of bringing in fallen-aways and 
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non-Catholics. The results have 
been and are plentiful. His best and 
most constantly used technique is 
kindness. All have a great Aloha 
for him — pagans, Mormons, and 
Catholics — even those who have 
not made their Easter duty since 
the war. He has approachability, 
enthusiasm, and plenty of drive. He 
keeps things popping in Kona. 

We have five churches, scattered 
over a twenty-mile area. The par- 
ish, however, is much larger; -it 
takes in all the Kona district on the 
Big Island, as the Island of Hawaii 
is called. The well-known Sacred 
Heart priest, Father Benno, was 
pastor here from 1934 to 1945. He 
rebuilt the main church after it was 
burned to the ground in 1943.So 
we have the newest, and inciden- 
tally the shiniest and most spotless 
church on the island. Sodality girls 
clean it each Saturday, and bring in 
plentiful bunches of huge Hawaiian 
flowers for the altar. The girls be- 
came artists in floral decoration at 
about the age of nine. 

Father Coulehan appointed me 
chaplain of a 50 bed hospital about 
six miles up the road. Last week 
I fixed up a justice-of-the-peace 
marriage between two patients — a 
Catholic and a Protestant. The non- 
Catholic wife has decided to come 
into the Church. The man’s brother 
promises to come over soon to get 
his justice-of-the-peace marriage 
fixed up, too. There are dozens of 
bad marriages around, just waiting 
to be attended to. 

The parish CYO is thriving; we 
have boxing teams, softbali, and 
basketball. Plans call for the start- 








ing of a judo team. This is aimed at 
getting contact with the hundreds 
of non-Catholic Japanese young- 
sters in the parish. The Japanese of 
North Kona are almost solidly 
Buddhist. Thus far we have made 
only five converts from among the 
Japanese; these few really are the 
cream of the parish. 

While living in Kona I have ac- 
quired a new viewpoint on spiders 
and lizards. The natives taught me 
to respect them because they eat 
mosquitoes and other insects that 
thrive in the tropics. By now I have 
a pet lizard; his favorite post is on 
the sill just outside my window. He 
is about as big around’as a fountain 
pen and four inches long. People 
tell me there isn’t a snake on the 
Islands. 

On a recent outing, I had another 
chance to steel myself against what 
these people consider delicious. 
They said that the poi was just 
right. Poi is a light, chocolate- 
colored food that is the staple of the 
islanders. It is what rice is to the 
Orientals, spaghetti to the Italians, 
potatoes to the Irish. To me poi 
looks like wallpaper paste, smells 
like it, and in flavor nothing so 
resembles poi as wallpaper paste. 
Poi is made from taro, a root that 
grows and looks like the potato. 

My classmate, Father Joe Avery, 
thrives on poi. With a young look 
about him that makes people doubt 
that he has been ordained, he is a 
master at bringing back hard-bitten 
fallen-aways. I think there is a di- 
rect connection between this gift 
and the spirit of oneness with the 
people that makes him like their poi. 

















Meet Father Gorden N. Fritz, bouncing over grassy streets 

_/.! of the little pueblo of San Jose, deep in Bolivia's jungle. 

The following pages give a partial idea of the many tasks 
that this energetic Minnesota priest encounters in a day. Bias 
TORY BY ALBERT J. NEVINS Gn 
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The day starts with Mass 


offered in a tiny chapel. 
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After breakfast Father Fritz directs 
the opening of the parish school, and 
then turns to his chores. There is al- 
ways something needing fixing, such as 
the mission generator (right). Next, 
he teaches a couple of classes in the 
school, and then begins daily parish 
visits (above). For everyone whom he 
meets, he has a friendly word and smile. 
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sickness is common. Before Maryknollers 


Because of poor diet and rigorous climate 
arrived, most of the dying were unattended 














In the afternoon there are catechism classes and dispensary work. The day is 
not complete without a staff meeting between the pastor and his assistants — 
Sister Anne Virginia of Philadelphia and Father Richard McMonigal of St. Paul. 


The parish also conducts the only boys’ orphanage in this whole jungle region. 
Father Fritz (below) checks in for the night one of his twenty homeless boys. 
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EDITORIAL: 





_Missioner’s Argosy’ 


@ aT THE beginning of each new 
' year the Chinese conceive fond 
ambitions of amassing enough riches 
to pay all debts, feather all nests, 
and solve all life’s besetting prob- 
lems in the very near future: They 
exchange wishes to that effect, build 
hopes on those wishes, and even 
issue congratulations to each other 
as if the hopes were already accom- 
plished. 

There will always be a tomorrow, 
happily for humanity — at least 
until the last one comes. Meanwhile, 
the beggings and borrowings and 
scrapings of today are but minor 
adventures, passing clouds along the 
road to the end of the rainbow — 
which is never very far away. 

It is not necessary to come to mis- 
sion lands to find the man who is 
going to find a whole new fortune 
with every new year. Such aspira- 
tions are not confined to our good 
Chinese by any means; they are 
shared by their almost equally bur- 
dened and badgered brothers in all 
lands everywhere. What is perhaps 
special to China is the Micawber-like 
way in which folk expect this magic 
fortune to turn up from nowhere. 





Missioners would like to assist 
their people to make these rosy 
wishes come true in some measure. 
But speaking in terms of this world’s 
goods, it is hard to see how the 
Padres could benefit their flocks in 
truly enduring fashion even if they 
were to try. Missioners are definitely 
short of most of the material things 
that men want. The earthly equip- 
ment of the missionary forces is 
simple: a few personal skills, a few 
academic degrees, a handful of med- 
ical supplies, an occasional alms. 

These items are helpful. But they 
would hardly be worth taking to 
the missions if there were not an 
argosy of another order, a far greater 
gift, to take along with them: the 
love of God. The sick, the indigent, 
the vagrant among our people 
are needy enough and numerous 
enough. But they are neither so 
numerous nor so needy as the spirit- 
ual beggars, who throng the streets, 
crowd the market place and wait 
everywhere in patient, bewildered 
droves. Their case is one of poverty, 
sickness, and homelessness all rolled 
together. A note redeemed at the 
bank isa help, but it is not like know- 


This Month’s Cover 


Against the wall! One third of the human race, we are 
told, is against the wall; is without sufficient food, enough 
clothing, a proper roof over its head. Let’s do something 
about it. It is not merely a question of giving alms, 
beautiful though this practice is. It is a question of work- 
ing with the peoples of the earth, not merely for them. 
That’s what the missioner does: he works with the count- 
less millions over the earth who are against the wall. 
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ing that you have been redeemed 


by the Sacrifice of the Cross. A 
knowledge of where the next meal 
is coming from is a comfort, but not 
so much as knowing that your whole 
eternity is safe with God. 


GOD once turned over a page of 
history and began, not a new year, 
but a new age altogether. Saint 
Peter was chosen to preside over 
the dawn of this new era; and he 
did it in a way that must have been 
divinely inspired, seeing that it was 
confirmed on the spot by a miracle. 
A whole world was waiting’ to be 
aided. To the very first appeal Saint 
Peter replied, “Silver and gold I 
have none; but what I have, I give 
thee; in the name of Jesus of Naz- 
areth, arise and walk.” True, not 
everybody can work a miracle; but 
fortunately, time and grace together 
can always do so. It is good that this 
is so, because the very same miracle 
must be worked over and over again, 
if the world’s millions are ever to 
pick themselves up, stand on their 
feet, and strike out for themselves. 

Any year that helps people to help 
themselves is a very good year in 
mission annals. A basic aim of any 
mission undertaking is not to sub- 
sidize and supervise forever the new- 
comers in the Church, but to give 
them a good start. They must be 
trained to solve their own problems, 
meet their own wants with their 
new-found means. Missioners are 
meant to establish the Church 
among their people; not to convert 
them all, cure them all, teach them 
all, or rescue them all from every 


disability. 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


® 


Maryknoll wos established in 1911 

by the American Hierarchy to~™ 

prepare missioners from the 

United States and to send them 

forth, under the direction of the 

Holy See, to the mission fields .. 
of the world. 


All of these latter are excellent 
but less fundamental enterprises, 
which the new Church will perform 
in due course through the agency of 
her own members, for herself. It is 
the role of the Church to do these 
very things for her people every- 
where; and the sooner she is able to 
do them in a new place, in a devel- 
oping mission, the better and more 
normal it is for herself and for all 
concerned. The mission Church that 
manages to reach this footing may 
remain small, may still have far to 
go, but it is already a success. It has 
heard and heeded the command, 
“Arise and walk.” 

— Bishop James E. Walsh 
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The P uzzle of ‘auth America 


The Pablos and Pedros get a helping hand. 


BY FREDERICK P. WALKER 


m@ “wuy does a missioner go to 
Chile? Isn’t that a Catholic coun- 
try? Why do they have to import 
priests?” I’ve been asked those 
questions very often. The answer of 
course is that Chile is a Catholic 
country but it does not have nearly 
enough priests and vocations are all 
too few. 

Books galore have been written to 
explain this phenomenon. Some 
say that the cause is historical, that 
Spanish missioners were too few to 
handle the population properly. 
Others say that it is because of the 
strong wave of secularism that in- 
vaded Chile in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Some say that the modern 
youth of Chile will not tolerate 
strict seminary training. One could 
go on for pages, giving reasons for 
the lack of an adequate clergy. 

But there is one reason that is 
unanimously admitted, and that we 
can overcome. This reason is the 
lack of good Catholic family life. 
The cause of this is largely econom- 
ical. That is especially true here in 
Chillan. The physical setup of the 
home is not at all conducive to 
family life. The houses are ram- 
shackle; many of them are simply 
patched-up ruins of the 1939 earth- 
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quake. Others are emergency dwell- 
ings built immediately after that 
disaster. As a result, the houses are 
unsanitary and overcrowded. The 
youth of our parish spend most of 
their time away from the misery of 
their homes—and one can hardly 
blame them. Consequently the 
good Catholic mother can have 
little or no influence on her chil- 
dren: she hardly ever sees them. 

Can we solve this problem by 
building bigger and more sanitary 
homes for our people? Hardly. But 
we can provide substitutes. We can 
provide proper places for youth to 
go to when he doesn’t like his home 
surroundings. We can provide clubs 
and reading roqms and sports. In 
other words, we can guide the 
youth so that his Church will in- 
fluence his life. 

Most important of all, we can 
provide the parochial school. The 
sad fact is that the Church in Latin 
America has until very recently 
neglected the youth. The parochial- 
school system hardly exists as we 
know it in the States. Our aim here 
in Chillan is to imitate as much as 
possible the parochial-school sys- 
tem of the States. There is a local 
reason for doing this. Through the 
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influence of the movies, the youth 
of Chile are becoming more and 
more like ours. Our U.S. songs, 
dances, and styles are gradually 
changing the Latins. So if our paro- 
chial-school system works among 
our youth back home, it is reason- 
able to suppose that it should work 
among the youth of Chillan, who 
are becoming so much like the 
young folks of the United States. 

The Chillan parish has a club- 
room for boys. We take a firsthand 
interest in sports, coaching and 
helping the budding athletes as 
much as possible. This year for the 
first time we have Sisters teaching 
in our parochial school. 

Ahead we see a school choir. We 
shall have a crop of altar boys. Too 
many churches in South America 
still have the old sacristan who 


serves all the Masses for a fee. This — 


arrangement deprives the boys of a 
chance to grow close to the altar as 
did so many priests when they were 
youngsters. In a word, we hope to 
be able to form Catholic family life 
around the parish life itself. It is 
from this that we hope to get our 
vocations in the years to come. 
Some day we may be sending 
Pablos and Pedros from here to the 
missions of the world. That is what 
we are working for. 

Some day I hope that the Catho- 
lics in the States will form a good- 
neighbor policy. North Americans 
can help rebuild this vast continent, 
with its thousands of priestless 
parishes, to a point where it could 
take its rightful place in the 
Church, and provide thousands of 
priests to spread Christ’s kingdom. 
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These young Mexicans, inhabitants of Yucatan, are descendants of the once- 
mighty Mayas. They know little Spanish, stay close to their own customs. 


PROFILE 


on PETO 


When the boom went bust, everyone went right back to sleep. 


BY GEORGE F. HOGAN 


™@_ PETO IS AS INDIAN as a war whoop. 
Coming here to the middle of the 
jungle is a big jump for an old tar, 
who spent the first seven years of 
his mission life in Yucatan on the 
sea and along the paradisiac shores 
of the Caribbean. I think the transi- 
tion has been successfully made, 
because now I can fall off a horse 
with the best of them. 

Peto is the largest of our Yucatan 
missions. Here in town are some 
eight thousand people; and in out- 
lying districts under our care, are 
three or four thousand others. Mary- 
knoll began work here in 1945. The 
missioners who preceded me made, 
under God, wonderful progress. 

The word “‘Peto” means “‘a small 
place.” The tobacco-skinned Mayas 
who christened it were realists. His- 
torically the place has all the color 
of a glass of water. Only in the 
last century did it merit attention. 
Jacinto Pat, rebel chieftain, made 
it his headquarters during the sav- 
age War of Castes that decimated 
the population. 

At the turn of the century, Peto 
exploded into a boom town. The 
railroad arrived. Merida, Yucatan’s 
capital, was only 160 kilometers 
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away. Five hours — and one could 
reach civilization!.A highway of 
earth worked its way south through 
the rain forest, to open the territory 
of Quintana Roo and exploit its 
riches. Strangers invaded the town. 
Hard-eyed chicleros, swarthy lum- 
berjacks, railroaders, soldiers, and 
supercilious contractors in sun hel- 
mets, changed sleepy Peto into a 
riotous hell. 

Half a century has passed. The 
jungle has closed in again. Peto is 
still a small place. Yes, the train 
gets there every day, but that wood- 
burning iron horse is ridiculously ° 
inefficient. The highway is trun- 
cated, pockmarked. Trucks roar 
through town, but the drivers yell 
at you in the Mayan tongue. Stran- 
gers have disappeared or been 
assimilated. If you hear Spanish 
spoken in the street, you know that 
someone is showing off or just pass- 
ing through. Sixty per cent of the 
inhabitants have never felt hot shoes 
on their feet. White cotton trousers 
and shirts are still the favorite dress 
of the men. The ten men in town 
who might own ties, don’t bother to 
wear them. 

Girls who have adopted modern 
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dress are numerous, yet somehow 
seem out of place. Mestizas are in 
the majority, and wear their native 
clothes with grace and dignity. But 
no matter how they dress, they are 
all Mayan in thought and habit. 
Peto’s inhabitants are a people 
apart. Centuries will pass before 
their ancient language becomes sec- 
ondary to Spanish. 

There are no industries in Peto. 
No native craftsmanship. The men 
are farmers. The women devote 
themselves exclusively to their 
homes. Since more than eighty per 
cent of the Mayas’ diet is maize, it 
is not surprising that this is the prin- 
cipal crop. Corn is the staple food, 
_ sustaining both humans and ani- 
mals. Every man has his cornfield, 
despite the fact that the land is not 
well suited for that use. 

This section of Yucatan “‘enjoys”’ 
over fifty inches of rainfall yearly. 
Weeds grow so rapidly that the 
farmer must work much harder 
than his countrymen in the more 
arid north. Here the trees are thick, 
and the shallow earth is rocky, so 
that clearing a site for a cornfield is 
laborious. Nevertheless, the Maya 
plants his maize, wields his machete, 
and prays. Yet in spite of all this, he 
remains poor A one-crop economy 
that depends so largely on the 
weather is not a dependable econ- 
omy. 

The town of Peto is nothing to 
brag about. The only. thing that 
saves it from ugliness is the parish 
church — a massive, high-towered, 
colonial structure that is larger than 
most cathedrals in the United 
States. This church of Our Lady 
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of the Assumption is a youngster 
when compared to many other 
churches of Yucatan. It is only 153 
years old, but its stones have an an- 
cient and venerable stateliness. The 
same stones once formed parts of 


Mayan temples and sacrificial altars. - 


Our rectory is a nightmare. It is 
on the only street usable for traffic 
from the center of town to the rail- 
road station. If we set the table 
fifteen minutes before serving, 
dishes will be covered with a film 
of dust. A rowdy barroom next door 
caters to a low crowd that con- 
tinually mistakes our front door for 
a side entrance. We are more than 
three blocks from the church — and 
in the rainy season, those are long 
blocks. The original rectory, next to 
the church, is now a telegraph 
station. 

It is difficult to estimate the spir- 
itual life of the people of Peto. For 
processions, there are often as many 
as two thousand marchers in line. 
Great progress has been made since 
Maryknollers entered the parish. A 
glance at the Matrimony Book, the 
Baptismal Register, the record of 
Communions, and the physical con- 
dition of the church itself, will prove 
convincing. 

Father Francis W. Collins, of 
Philadelphia, is stationed here with 
me. We have plenty of help. 

First of all, there is Don Diego 
Castillo, our cantor. Short, wiry, 
sixtyish, and married, Don Diego is 
among the most respected of our 
town. All his life he has been con- 
nected with the church. Because of 
this, he has suffered much; his 
experiences during the revolution 
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| helpers, he speaks the 





and persecution are frightening even 
in retrospect. To us, he is a treasure. 
His respect and admiration are em- 
barrassing to American taste, but 
his sincerity cannot be questioned. 

Next we have Romulo Esquivel, 
thirty years old, married, 210 
pounds, six feet tall. He is our only 
catechist. Don Rom used to be a 
muleteer, and this explains why he 
has so much patience with us. Rom’s 
zeal coupled with a pleasant laugh, 
makes him popular in all our towns. 
His knowledge of Spanish is slight. 

Then comes Graciliano Pech, our 
sacristan. He is twenty-five years 
old, short of stature and bronze of 
skin, and has been married recently. 
“Grass” is as solid as the church 
wall, and almost as thick. He is the 
best sacristan in Yucatan — at least 
for us. We have to give him time off 


| now and then, but he 
| is worth every cent he 


earns. Like our other 






















language of his fathers 
and mistreats Spanish 
fluently. 

The latest and young- 
est member of our 
group is Alfredo 
Estrada, handyman, 
assistant catechist, sub- 
stitute sacristan, and 
general spare part. 
Alfredo is an awkward 
fourteen, a bachelor at 
present, and studying 
to be a catechist. He 
was born and raised in 
a ghost town out in the 
jungle. His parents are 
Mexicans from the in- 
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terior, so Alfredo doesn’t speak 
Maya, although he understands a 
great deal of it. He shows much 
promise because of his intelligence 
and unusual industry. 

I’d like to tell you about our two 
horses, Tequila and Blackie. But I 
know that you would accuse me 
of exaggeration. Therefore I'll just 
mention that we have them to help 
us over the terrible roads. 

Around Peto there are about a 
dozen towns that we minister to; 
but hidden in the woods, there are 


scores of others, which we seldom ; 
get an opportunity to visit. In all, 


our parish includes at least eleven 
thousand people, and probably 
many more. No accurate census has 
been made in years. Our greatest 
barrier is our limited knowledge of 
the language. 


The Peto church, named 153 years ago for Mary’s 
Assumption, is larger than most U.S. cathedrals. 
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ON THEY COME! 


@ A GRAND group entirely! In 1952, 
fifty-four of them took off from 
Maryknoll to continue in the mis- 
sion fields their life work for God. 
Practicallyan All-American team, 
too. They come from Maine and 
California, from North Dakota and 
Louisiana, and from plenty of way 
stations between. Some come from 
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Hawaii, thePhilippines,andCanada, 

Fifty-four young Sisters, eager to 
throw their lives into the struggle 
against apathy, ignorance, and juste 
plain evil. & 

Fifty-four Maryknoll Sistersg 
trained and ready, added to thé 
mission field, make a total of 547 if 
the active mission field, serving 





254 in ’52... 


— CLEAR THE DECKS FOR ’53 


God’s children all over the world. 
Fifty-four badly needed Sisters, 


© now filling just fifty-four of the 


thousands of urgent demands for 
mission workers. Well, at least those 
fifty-four places are filled. 
Such was 1952’s quota of Sister- 
missioners from Maryknoll. But 
11952 was not extraordinary. The 
Sisters’ departure group each year 
hits near the half-hundred mark. 
What of 1953? Well, there are 
novices. There are student Sisters 
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plugging hard at medicine, phar- 
macy, nursing, education, social 
service — even at the Korean and 
Japanese languages. Some of them 
can see the missions beckoning in 
1953; others have years of training 
before ‘they will be ready to go. All 
of them have prayerfully measured 
the gain against the cost of their ded- 
ication to God’s work. 

1952’s mission band is already 
hard at work on the field. Let’s clear 
the decks for 1953's! - 


Sister Vivian, graduate of 
Marquette Medical School, 
tunes in on this Bolivian 
lad’s internal hit parade. 
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The gaily bedecked women near Lake Atitlan need never worry about posture. 


The Never-Never People 


@ “IF ONE IMAGINED all his life, he could never dream 
up Guatemala!”’ declared a tourist in that country 
recently. Probably nowhere else in the world can so much 
natural beauty be found. Blue skies, majestic volcanic 
peaks, and costumes that change from village to village, 
make Guatemala a Never-Never Land of poetic scenery. 


COLOR PHOTOS BY ANTHONY F. SCHUERMANN 
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Ramona sits with her wares 
in the plaza. Who could 
refuse such a cute saleslady? 








In this land of natural elegance, spiritual beauty is often sadly lacking. It is not 
unusual to find picturesque churches, like the one above, that have not had a 
priest in many years. Most of the people in the market place (below) call them- 
selves Christians but know little of the Christ whom they wish to follow. 
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My Angle on the viking Cross 


BY THOMAS F. 


@ iT was late afternoon when I 
arrived in the center of a large, 
wooded valley. I took a quick 
glance at the green-plaided hills 
which bounded me on all sides, then 
made my way towards a native hut, 
set apart on a grassless slope. This 
was to be my temporary home. 

As the thatched roof became 
more evident and the mud brick 
walls climbed into sight, I spied a 
tall, muscular figure, standing close 
to the hut. Drawing near, I became 
aware that he held a spear in one 
hand. His face wore no expression, 
but his hazel eyes stared at me. A 
dark brown blanket encircled his 
body. There was tension in the 
atmosphere. I wondered if he knew 
why I had come here. This was 
Iramba, the center of Bangoremi 
life, a spot set apart for a new mis- 
sion. 

I had been assigned to start a 
mission among the Bangoremi peo- 
ple. Their kingdom is nestled inland 
fifty miles from Lake Victoria, in 
East Africa; it embraces thirty thou- 
sand people. During the past thirty 
years, they have heard dribs and 
drabs of the Christian religion in 
their association with other tribes. 

Their-land, rich and arable, sup- 
ports a variety of rich plant life. 
Herds of buffaloes, zebras, and ga- 
zelles graze on the plains. Monkeys 
and baboons long ago invaded the 
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thickly branched trees and bushes. 

The Bangoremi are an industrious 
people with a deep-rooted longing 
for better things. They love the 
peace of the fireplace at night, to 
talk of bygone days. But let a 
stranger disturb that tranquility — 
and arrows and spears will sally 
forth. Even the mighty Masai, who 
years ago drove tribe after tribe into 
Lake Victoria until stopped by 
German weapons, could not invade 
the hills and valley of Iramba. 

I walked steadily forward. Sud- 
denly the chill left the air, for 
Kaburunge threw down his spear 
and clasped my hand, shouting his 
joy at seeing me. His body was erect 
but he was far from young. He told 
me that he had wished for years to 
study our religion, but his work as 
chief had not given him time to 
leave his kingdom to do so. 

I have been living at Iramba for 
some months now. The days are 
beautiful, but the evenings are more 
thought-provoking. The cross of 
Christ has yet to be planted in the 
souls of these people, but each night 
their sky is lighted by a cluster of 
stars in the form of a cross — the 
famous Southern Cross. I think that 
the Bangoremi will realize that 
Christ has been lighting up their 
skies since the days of their fore- 
fathers. I think they will etch His 
cross in their very hearts. 
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Dear Maryknoll Fathers: 
| understand Maryknoll Seminary has no permanent chapel. 
C1 tl enclose $_____for the chapel. 
(J I shall send you $________each month for the chapel. Please 
send me a monthly reminder. 
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BY ROBERT W. GREENE 


**Kill him! Kill him!”’ screamed the mob. For years they were 
Father Greene’s good neighbors, now driven mad by Red lies. 


@ 1MsTILL a bit baffled by the sud- 
den turn of events that changed my 
position as a “‘criminal condemned 
to be beheaded”’ to a free man once 
again. When I arrived in Hong 
Kong last April 20, I had not seen 
another priest for fifty-three weeks. 

For the first four months of 1952, 
I was held in solitary confinement. 
On April 3, soldiers took me from 
my own room and marched me to 
the church. There in a little store- 
room off the sacristy, my belt, rosary 
beads, pins, and loose articles were 
taken away. That night the inquisi- 
tion began. It was eight days and 
nights of ceaseless harping on my 
guilt as an “American spy,” that 

e preceded a mob trial in the town of 
Tungan, China. 

That trial was on Easter Sunday, 
and lasted from nine in the morning 
until almost four in the afternoon. 
I was sentenced to be beheaded. 
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This sentence was later commuted 
to expulsion from China. 

Before I was taken from Tungan, 
under guard, I had a chance to visit 
the mission. It.was the last and big- 
gest worry I had. I had preserved 
the Blessed Sacrament in the house 
—something I needed very much 
in those endless days when I was 
in solitary confinement. As soon as 
we got inside the house, I pointed 
to the place where I had hidden the 
little ciborium. They finally brought 
it out, and in a flash I had the Host 
in my mouth. 

The Communists yelled as soon 
as I closed my lips on the Blessed 
Sacrament. But I lifted some uncon- 
secrated hosts for them to see, and 
said, “When we pray we do this.” 
Their cries to spit it out stopped 
when they fingered the wafers. 

Later, soldiers escorted me on the 


trip to Hong Kong. I was paraded 
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through the streets of Pinglo, Laipo, 
and Kweilin, amid cries of, ““Ameri- 
can devil!”’ I can still hear voices in 
the night, shouting this. 

Right up to the time I was brought 
to the border, I still thought that 
they intended to kill me. But the 
guards finally released me in front 
of the barbed wire barrier on the 
China Hong Kong border. I stepped 
across the border into a free land. 


I HAD BEEN in Tungan for over 
five years. I was stationed there 
with Father Gregory Gilmartin, 
of Waterbury, Conn., and Father 
Irwin Nugent, of Dorchester, Mass., 
when the Communists “‘liberated”’ 
the area. For a time mission work 
wenton as usual, but it was not many 
months later when the Catholics 
began to be searched as they came 
to church. Then the Reds “‘advised”’ 
the mission help to leave. The 
political commissar of that district 
boasted to the cook that they had a 
noose around the mission and would 
draw it tighter and tighter. 

After October, 1950, our house at 
the mission became our jail. The 
Reds would not permit us to leave 
the premises or to talk with our 
Christians. On April 9, 1951, Father 
Gregory Gilmartin was told to pack 
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his baggage, as he was to leave with- 
in the hour. Three days later the 
Reds announced that Father Irwin 
Nugent was also to leave. Both 
priests had no idea of their destina- 
tion when they left, but imagined 
that they would be put into a con- 
centration camp at Kweilin. F later’ 
learned that they were expelled. 

After they were gone, I saw no 
other foreigner. From January of 
1952 until my actual arrest on April 
3, I did not speak a word to anyone, 
except in response to repeated peri- 
ods of interrogation by the Com- 
munist, officials. The people were 
forbidden by the Reds to speak to me 
or to have anything to do with me. 

During that time no news came in 
from the outside, and I didn’t know 
if America was at war or not. In my 
house there was always a guard. The 
Communists kept telling me that I 
would soon be able to leave China. 
Meanwhile they questioned me re- 
peatedly about the guns with which 
the mission had been provided dur- 
ing the Sino-Japanese War, for its 
own protection and against my 
wishes. For a time I thought that 
this was the only charge they had 
against me. ; 

During those months I lived in 
two rooms; all the other rooms and 


These pictures show how Father 
Greene looked after solitary con- 
finement, Red third degree, mob 


trial, and expulsion. 
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buildings at the mission were sealed. 
There was nothing but the two 
empty rooms, and to walk up and 
down, up and down. Three times a 
week I was allowed to visit the near- 
by village to buy what I was to cook 
for myself. It was my tough fortune 
never to have learned how to cook. 
All told, I lived on rice and eggs for 
fifty-three weeks. 

The people had been warned and 
threatened by the Reds not to talk 
to, or recognize, the “imperialist.” 
The older people just turned away 
when they saw me coming, but the 
youngsters picked up fruit skins and 
rocks to throw at me as they cursed 
the “Americans.” 

During that time I found it hard 
to get money. Sometimes the Reds 
permitted me to obtain it from an- 
other priest 35 miles away. The 
messenger I employed would use 
the money to buy goods, and then 
pay me when he had sold them on 
his return. Only at my “People’s 
Trial” did I find out that this mes- 
senger was a Nationalist guerilla — 
for then I was charged with giving 
money to guerillas, on this account. 

Even water was hard to get, be- 
cause the Red soldiers had put a 
lock on the well cover. And there 
was always red tape involved in get- 
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ting approval for opening the well. 

In April, 1951; the Communists 
came to search the mission. They 
found a brass badge with “U.S.” 
stamped on it. They also found a 
toy medal that had been given to 
me by a child at one time. They 
also took an ordination photo of 
mine. These they removed as evi- 
dence. Later the Reds produced a 
composite picture, with the U.S. 
placed on my pocket and the medal 
a little lower down. For them this 
photo was proof that I was a spy. 

Fifteen soldiers and a high-rank- 
ing Red official came to my quarters 
with this picture on April 3, 1952. 
The official said that he was my 
judge and had come to try me. 

He paid no attention as I tried 
to explain, but said, “You are not 
a priest at all. We have checked 
up on you.” The soldiers stood me 
up against a wall; one of them 
trained a tommy gun on me. I tried 
to say some prayers. But all they 
did was to take a lot of pictures and 
accuse me of being a spy and giving 
out news. 

The Red official told me that if 
I signed a confession to the effect 
that I was an American spy they’d 
be merciful and let me go. I replied 
that I was a priest and therefore 


**I saw my parishioners shot—their 


faces blown off. I saw heads hang- 


ing from poles in Tungan. That’s 


communism.”’ 
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could not tell lies. I said that I had 
never done anything against their 
government. 

I was grilled, with four guards 
holding me erect at bayonet point, 
until about one o’clock the next 
morning. Whenever one set of 
guards got tired, another group 
relieved them. But still the interro- 
gation went on. Witnesses made 
statements that twisted innocent 
actions of mine into incriminating 
evidence. 

This grilling continued for eight 
days, with only one day’s break. 
Under their persistent inquiries, I 
got so rocky that I had the worst 
headache I had ever felt — right 
down into the jawbones. At night 
after the interrogations were over, 
the guards shone bright lights into 
my cell. 

During the interrogation periods, 
the Reds bound my arms tightly by 
a tourniquet through the elbows, 
with the rope running behind me to 
put on pressure. They gave me the 
treatment when I said they were 
twisting my answers. 

During the interrogations I was 
living on the borderline all the 
time. I prayed that I would not lose 
my mind. The tourniquet they ap- 
plied to my arms was at least some- 
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thing definite. It was pain. But it 
was what they did to my mind. 
They administered a brutal, brain- 
scraping, psychological third degree 
to achieve a personality-splitting 
terror that left my mind reeling. I 
prayed that I wouldn’t deny my 
Faith. I’d read of persecutions before 
and I’d always figured it was a case 
of either denying the Faith or not. 
But the way the Reds do it, it isn’t 
that simple. Their persecution is 
so subtle that some Catholics were 
duped by it and convinced that 
they were being good Catholics. 

I awoke with a start one night 
about an hour after I had been 
released from an eight-hour interro- 
gation, to the realization that I had 
signed a confession admitting that 
I had offered a guerilla $150 to kill 
a guard before the gate of the mis- 
sion, and had paid $60 because the 
guerilla had only wounded the sol- 
dier. Actually that soldier cut his 
own hand while chopping wood. 

When the next interrogation be- 
gan I started off the interminable 
hours by denying all that I had 
signed the night before. I was again 
tied with ropes that held my arms in 
a painful position. After the inter- 
rogation had proceeded for a cou- 
ple of hours, I had the sensation of 


trial was on Easter Sun- 


day, from nine until four; 4,000 


jammed the hall. The sentence was 
death by beheading.”’ 
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seeing all this as 
a detached third 
person without 
relation to my- 
self. I had to 
keep repeating 
my own name © 
to hold onto ~~ 

reality. WhenI 

refused to sign another statement, 
the Reds gloated that they already 
had: my first “‘confession’”’ so that it 
really didn’t matter. 

. At the first private “trial” that 
took place on Palm Sunday, the 
Reds brought three guerilla leaders 
and my cook as witnesses. It was 
difficult to realize the change in my 
cook after his four months in prison. 
We had always gotten on well, and 
he had been faithful and loyal. The 
Communists arrested him sometime 
after they had forced him to leave 
my employ. At the private trial, he 
- told lie after lie, “proving” that I 
had broken every one of the ten 
commandments so I couldn’t have 
been a priest. I was an “American 
s ae 
The guerillas alleged that I had 
been their leader, that I had met 
them on various occasions, and had 
supplied them with money and 
medicine. I did not know any of 
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them. They had 
been rounded up 
months earlier, 
and were “‘con- 
fessing”’ to save 
their own heads. 
After the pri- 
vate trial, the 
Reds interro- 
gated me almost continually until 
it was time for the public trial on 
Easter Sunday. This was held in a 
large auditorium. I was placed on 
the stage, between four soldiers, and 
made to keep my head bowed. Over 
four thousand people jammed the 
hall. The witnesses came on one by 
one. 

They accused me of waking the 
help at four o’clock in the morning. 
They accused me of “‘sins”’ against 
the Fourth Commandment; they 
said that I had not obeyed my 
mother’s wish to come home. My 
cook claimed he had seen the letter 
where such a wish was expressed — 
but he never let on at the trial that 
he didn’t know a word of English. 

Each accusation was followed by 
the shouting of slogans by the Red 
in charge. After each shout, the 
audience screamed, ‘‘Kill him! Kill 
him!” Before the trial was over, I 
was unable to hear a word they were 


“The Red inquisitors repeatedly 
vilified Mary. ‘You are the chosen 
of God,’ they said. ‘We are the 
picked troops of Satan.’ ”’ 
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saying. I felt my jaws sag lower and 
lower, and wondered if I could 
utter a sound. But they never gave 
me a chance to talk. It was only 
after I had been brought back to 
prison after the trial — which lasted 
over six hours — that I learned that 
I was to be beheaded. The guards 
asked me if I had understood the 
sentence. 

The following morning, however, 
the same judge explained that the 
sentence had been changed to ex- 
pulsion. One of the reasons for the 
new decision was the fact that my 
brother was a mere laborer, one of 
the ‘“‘common people.” 

The thing that impressed me most 
and that I’d like to impress on our 
people, is that what the Communists 
hate most is Mary. A Russian gen- 
eral flung the challenge squarely at 
me; “‘You say you’re the chosen of 
God. Well, we’re the picked troops 
of Satan. We’ll see who wins.” 

I sensed a strange thing during 
the early part of my interrogation. 
Then it dawned on me. They’re out 
against the Blessed Mother; they 
hate Mary. I heard my judges vilify 
her time and again —as if they 
knew that Mary would crush the 
head of the serpent. 

When the Communists commuted 
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my sentence from death to expul- 
sion, they told me: “Don’t think 
you’re getting away with anything. 
We’ve gotten what we wanted out 
of your trial. We’ve destroyed the 
Church in this district. We’ve proved 
that Mao is great and kind and 
merciful in letting a criminal like 
you live. You’re not going to get 
away anyway, because we’re going 
to take over America in ten years.” 

Ten years ago I wouldn’t have 
believed it, if anyone had told me 
that Tungan would go Communist. 
But it happened. I saw, my parish- 
ioners shot in front of the church, as 
I watched helplessly from the win- 
dow of the room where I was held 
prisoner. I’d hear the Reds coming, 
beating drums and waving banners. 
Then I’d see my people led into the 
churchyard. They’d be shot in the 
back of the head, their faces blown 
off, people I knew. I saw heads 
hanging from poles in my village. 
That’s communism. 

I used to read about priests and 
Sisters being persecuted. But I never 
thought I’d see it happen. Now I 
know we didn’t pray enough for 
them. The Blessed Mother got me 
out; but the Chinese priests and 
Sisters are still there, and they’re 
suffering. 


** “Don’t think you’re getting away 
with anything,’ said my judge. ‘Be- 
cause we’re going to take over 


America in ten years.’ ”’ 
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He Foouro Me! 
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@ SOMETIMES a mother of a Mary- 
knoller shrinks from the thought of 
seeing her son go overseas. Sur- 
prisingly enough, however, most 
mothers, bitter though the sacrifice 
is, are very proud to have a boy 
called by God. 

Many mothers express this senti- 
ment in their letters to us. You'll be 
deeply impressed, we think, with 
the artless beauty in the lines below, 
which came to us recently from a 
mother of the Midwest. 


Dear Maryknoll Fathers: 

My son hopes to enter your semi- 
nary and I want you to know of the 
joy that entered my heart when a 
few months ago he told me of his 
intentions. It came as a complete 
surprise to me, although within my 
heart I had hoped and prayed that 
such would be his vocation. When 
he entered St. Francis Seminary, 
that too was like a bolt from heaven 
because he had never once men- 
tioned anything to me about his 
vocation. 

He sure fooled me! One day I 
mentioned boys entering the semi- 
nary at high-school ages. He an- 
swered that there was plenty of time 
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after finishing high school, for one 
to go. Then came the day when he 
told me that he was going to enter 
our diocesan seminary. I was glad 
to have him a priest under our own 
dear bishop, but at the same time I 
was disappointed. I wanted a mis- 
sionary son — one who follows the 
great apostles in the Church who 
went off to distant peoples in the 
service of God. I wanted a son who 
would rather be the poorest of mis- 
sionaries than be President of the 
United States. 

Now that he is trying to enter 
your Society, I hope he may have 
all the help Our Blessed Mother 
can give him to get him to his goal. 
Our Lord has answered my humble 
request. Now I can only dream of 
the day when he will finish. 

In the meantime I attend every 
ordination Mass there is in the 
neighborhood. I’ve been to Chicago 
for the ordination of some of our 
local boys. I feel like I have had a 
taste of heaven after one of these 
marvelous ceremonies. It is such 
a privilege to kiss those freshly 
anointed hands. 

My most fervent prayers daily are 
for vocations. We have very few 
from our parish. So through my 
praying for others, Our Blessed 
Lord may help my own son. He 
happens to be the seventh boy, my 
tenth child. Now I fully under- 
stand why child-spacing is for- 
bidden. Thank God, He spared 
my son. - 

We are not rich, but as God pro- 
vides me with daily bread, I can 
spare a little to be of some help 
for whoever needs it. — Mrs. 7. A. 











Ask for our catalogue 


FOR GIFTS AND PRIZES 
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CORRESPONDENCE NOTES 
A new box of 24 religious note cards for 


Thank You's and other short messages, made 
with beauty and simplicity. $1.00 a bex 


CATHOLIC ALL OCCASION CARDS 

Fourteen designs, tastefully produced in rich 
colors. Your choice of two boxes: 
Neighborhood Box—siriking designs on quality 
paper $1.00 a box 


Regal Box — die-cut and gold trimmed designs 
. $1.00 a box 
EVERYDAY GIFT WRAPS 


A selection of gift wraps for all occasions in 
attractive designs and colors with plenty of 
cards and stickers to match. $1.25 a bex 
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THE BOOK THAT 
CHANGED LIVES 


A Modern board... . $1.50 
Martyr paper.......60 


Many a man and woman leamed to love God 
more, and many a boy and girl was inspired 
to a life consecrated to God's service, by the 
heroic story of Blessed Theophane Venard. 

All who know the tale have been stirred by 
its rich human values and moved by the young 
boy's affection for his family and his dedica- 
tion to Our Lord. 

Here is a book of spiritual beauty that has 
brought to many the vision of high achievement. 
You will be the better for having read it. 





Accent on board... . $1.50 
Laughter paper.......60 


The life of Father Lawrence Conley of Boston 
tells of the work and hardships of this Mary- 
knoll priest who toiled for Christ in the heat of 
South China. in sparkling letters home he re- 
vealed his many experiences with the sorrows 
and sufferings of others. His last achievement 
was the founding of a home for Dead End Kids. 


Help these two books inspire others! 
10 copies (paper edition) for $5.00 
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To the Cleaners. Father Stephen B. 
Edmonds, Maryknoll Missioner 
from Cambridge, Mass., didn’t real- 
ize what he was in for when he 
began registering 
children who will 
attend the Sisters’ 
school at a refugee 
camp in Hong 
Kong. He wanted 
80names; but even 
before his white 
suit was complete- 
ly blackened by 
tiny unwashed 
hands, pulling and 
pushing for attention, he had 123 
names. And he is just starting. 


FR. EDMONDS 


The Customer’s Right. A Mary- 
knoller from Dubuque, Iowa, got a 
lesson in economy in Nyegina, 
Africa. Father 
Daniel D. Zwack 
was watching a 
native foreman 
buy grass for the 
roof of a mission 
building. So great 
was this young 
man’s zeal in keep- 
ing down the ex- 
pense account for 
the mission that he 
came very close to being roughed up 
a couple of times. One native raised 
his voice in indignation: “I carried 
this grass bundle for five miles and 
you offer me three cents for it!” 
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FR. ZWACK 








“So what?” was the foreman’s reply. 
“I’m not paying you for the journey. 
I’m paying you for the grass.” 
Father Zwack, while appreciating 
the good will, counseled his helper 
to pay a just price. The young Ma- 
Kwaya agreed, but still haggled 
over price. 


Literally. “‘Chillan’s parochial school 
isn’t the only place where Catholic 
youngsters can attend, but it is the 
only Catholic school that the poor 
can afford to attend,” writes Father 
Francis J. Assenmacher, Maryknoll- 
Missioner from Dearborn, Mich. 
*‘At present the 
school building 
isn’t much to look 
at. Now and then 
rats run across the 
floor during 
classes. The other 
day Sister was en- 
tertaining first- 
graders by draw- 
ing a picture ofany 
animal that they 
could name. Thesuggestions became 

a long list. Finally a lad yelled, 

‘Sister, Sister, rat!’ Sister took the 

words literally and almost jumped 

out of her habit.” . 





FR. ASSENMACHER 


Eyesore. ‘“‘As far as the people of 
Montero, Bolivia, are concerned, a 
church is not a church without a 
tower,’ says Father Edward T. 
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Mannion, Maryknoll Missioner from 
New York City. “Our church here 
is one of the few lacking a tower, and 
that has always been a source of 
shame to the people. One bright 
young fellow . . 
thought he had a 
wonderful idea 
and told it to the 
pastor as work was . 
started on the 
foundation for the 
new tower. Hesaid 
that, since the 
tower would not 
look right without 
a clock, wouldn’t ** MANNION 

it be better to spend the money we 
now have for a clock and then worry 
about putting up the tower. He’s 
been looking at too many penny 
postcards.” 


te 


Dancing Apostles. “We have a 
troupe of dancers — all children — 
on the road, here in Uji-Yamada, 
Japan,” says Father Edward A. 
Walsh, Maryknoller from Portland, 
Me. “Every Sunday, I take them to 
one of the nearby hospitals, to enter- 
tain the patients with Japanese 
dances. The Church is mentioned 
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only indirectly during the program. 
But these children are talented and 
well trained. I figure that a Japa- 
nese dance will do much to dispel the 
idea that Catholicism means some- 
thing foreign. A Japanese dance 
delights the heart of any son or 
daughter of Nippon.” 


V.LP. “Sunday High Mass was 
attended by over a thousand people, 
who stayed for Benediction in the 
afternoon,” writes Father Michael 
J. O’Connor, Maryknoll Missioner 
from New York City, now stationed 
on the island of Formosa. ‘““Among 
those present were twenty strayed 
sheep, whom we 
were happy to see 
returning to the 
sacraments, and as 
many pagans in- 
terested in study- 
ing the doctrine. 
One of the latter 
was a leper. His 
face clearly shows 
the disease, and 
the people know 
he has it, yet no one attempts to 
ostracize him. On the contrary, the 
leperis aninfluential villageleader.” 
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MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Marjunell P.O., New York 


Dear Fathers: 


Please send me literature about iinet a-Maryknoll 














C1] Priest C] Brother C] Sister (Check one) 
| understand that this does not bind me in any way. 
Name. ' 
Street. 
City Postal Zone. 
State. Age. School. Grade, 
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This Maryknoll Sister is explaining the Catholic Faith in a 
strange language, to a woman who cannot read or write, but 
whose soul is most precious to God. 


Perhaps YOU helped to support her during her training 
years. Aren’t you happy now fo say, “‘My sacrifices have gone 
to make her God’s messenger to hundreds — yes, thousands 
— of such sterling women as this fine Igorot’’? Her life work 

is partly yours. 


Maryknoll’s Sisters-in-training need people like you. 
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MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $ _to help support a Sister-in-training. 
Nome 
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P.S. Each month | will send $ as a sponsor offering for a Sister-in- 
training. | understand | may discontinue this at will. 








et & 
The first toy given this | 
Nicaraguan lad comes from 
Sister Virginia Therese, 
Brooklynite now in Siuna. 
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so Je 
Heal the Sick. You may not be a doctor, 
but you can obey this command if you 
will furnish funds for essential medicines, 


to be used at the Maryknoll hospital in 
Bolivia. $25 will provide a good supply. 


How Can They Learn the catechism 
without a catechism? It is possible, but 
difficult. In Japan our missioners want. 
your help to make learning easy for the 
children. $5 will purchase 100 catechisms. 


All Koreans suffer from scarcity of food, 
but Korean children suffer most. Help us 
lessen their misery. Five dollars supports 
one child for a month. 


The Wine and Hosts used by a priest 
saying daily Mass for a year, in any of 
our seminaries, cost $24.65. If you wish, 
you may donate the wine and hosts for 
the Holy Sacrifice for one year. 


Gas 52c a Gallon. In Africa there are 
precious souls who do not have Sunday 
Mass. Monsignor Grondin can reach them 
on his motorcycle — but gasoline is pre- 
cious. He can travel only as far and as 
often as his fuel permits. To pay for this 
missioner’s journeying, would give you a 
share in his conversions. 


A Harp Without Strings is useless; 
but a gift without strings is extremely 
welcome, for it can be used to meet gen- 
eral needs. The Maryknoll Charity Fund 
needs gifts: $1 — $5 — $10. 
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Ads 


“Corporal” Works of Mercy—a play 
on words, about a ‘‘must”’ for God’s altar. 
A corporal is a square, linen cloth on 
which the host rests during the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Could you provide 
$5 to help us purchase a few? This would 
be money well invested. 


“There Isn't Any More.” Tragic words 
for a Maryknoll missioner to have to say 
to lines of patient, helpless Koreans hold- 
ing out their rice bowls. If you could see 
those people as our soldiers and mis- 
sioners do, you would gladly make a sac- 
rifice to supply their food. Can you give 
$1 or $10? Any sum will help. 


Light Lunch. Sisters who teach in the 
Maryknoll school in Talca, Chile, are too 
far from the convent to go home at noon- 
time. So the pastor supplies lunches at a 
cost of $1 a day. Could you help him feed 
the schoo! Sisters? 


Family Use. For homes of Indians in 
Puno, Peru, we are asked to supply 100 
crucifixes. Small ones cost 40c apiece. 


Not a Red schoolhouse, but one with a 
palm-leaf roof, can be built in the Beni, 
Bolivia, for 150 pupils. Price $500. Inter- 
ested? Three schools are requested. 


Light a sanctuary lamp in one of the 


Maryknoll missions in the Philippine 
Islands. The little red lamp will burn a 


year for $25. 
iad 
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Store your treasures where thieves do not break in 
and where fire, rust and moth do not consume, by 
investing in Charity. 


There is no more blessed charity than that of helping 
a young man to the priesthood. To train a young 
American to be a Maryknoll priest costs $500 a year. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 





1. A visitor in a distant Mexican 2. He asked a townsman how it hap- 3. “One day 35 years agoour priest 
town noticed that there was al- pened. “We are showing our grat- had to leave; the sanctuary lamp 
ways someone at prayer in church. itude to God,” the man replied. went out; our church was empty. 


alt 


4. “ ‘We must have a priest,’ said 5. “At last, after 35 years, when 6. “Joyfully we promised never to 
the people. Every night the chil- the young of the early days had leave God alone on our altar. Day 
dren came to church to pray for one. grown old, God sent us a priest. and night by turns we adore Him.” 


_Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 











